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Beatty and the German scouting squadron under Vice-
Admiral Hipper. The fighting was fierce enough to deserve
special mention in the naval annals of the world. But
Jellicoe, the Commander-in-Chief of the British Grand
Fleet, was slow to take advantage of this good fight of Beatty's
intrepid squadrons. Both officers proved inexpert, in that
they engaged in separate and individual operations. If
Jellicoe had succeeded in keeping his squadrons in touch
and had made certain of bringing his whole fleet into action
at the same time, he would have had such marked superiority
of gun-power that he would have been able to inflict very
serious damage on the German forces. For between the
German battle fleet under Admiral Scheer, and Kipper's
scouting squadron, was an empty space of fifty miles of sea,
and it would have been quite possible to have destroyed
them both in detail.
Next, the British have been criticized adversely for not
hotly pursuing the German Fleet when it drew off. With their
greatly superior destroyer forces they were in a position to
prevent its escape. The irresolution of Admiral Jellicoe in
not making use of this advantage, combined with the inex-
pert conduct of operations already mentioned, completely
destroyed the reputation of the British Navy. Since then
Admiral Jellicoe has been at pains to explain his action
in his book, The Grand Fleet, 1914-1916, but we fear that no
competent judge has been convinced.
British Navy obsessed by the defensive.
What, then, was radically wrong with the British Navy
that it was brought to such a pass ? Its traditional spirit
had degenerated, and it was obsessed by the defensive instead
of the offensive. We can see no other reason.
For the whole two years before Jutland, England had a
superiority of naval force of 15 per cent. Yet no determined
attempt was made to bring the German Fleet to action and
destroy it. The world looked on in astonishment, and
small wonder, for it believed that even at the time of the
Great War the British were still deeply imbued with the
doctrine in which Nelson so firmly believed, that attack
is the best form of defence. An attack in force on Heligoland
would have been a way of enticing the German Fleet to
sea : it could not have remained inactive ; it would have